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FREE and DIS PAS SLIONATE 


ACCOUNT, Kc. 


S I R, 
S I know you hate been 4 hearty 


A well-wiſher to the ſucceſs of 


the late application to Parliament, up- 
on a firm perſuaſion that the grounds 


of it are moſt juſt and honourable, and 


that an enlarged Toleration hath a direct 


tendericy to promote the intereſts of 
truth and religion; I do not wonder you 


are ſurprized at the ſtrange miſrepreſen+ 
tations of the deſign of this buſineſs, 
and the manner of conducting it, which, 
from - various motives; have been in- 
duſtriouſſy circulated | abt your ac: 
Yuaintance. | —2 | -8 
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Tur Queſtion, you are ſenſible, whol- 


ly reſts upon the general principles of 
Libenty, and hath no reſpect to parti- 


cular ſentiments controverted among 


Chriſtians. And indeed it is of fo ſim- 
ple a nature, that the friends of it are 


heartily willing to ſubmit the merits of 


the caſe to the ſentence of any honeſt 


| man, who poſſeſſes a plain underſtand- 


ing, and the common feelings of human- 
ity. It however too often happens that 
the plaineſt queſtion, placed in a falſe 
light, becomes through prejudice a mat- 
ter of warm debate. Not that I ap- 
prehend, Sir, the meaſures. which, have 
been taken to confound the Queſtion 
before us, have had any very great 
effect, except. to hold ſome few worthy 
perſons in a ſtate of neutrality to it: a 
miſtake of which thoſe perſons may, I 
think, eee Ne ODE eaſily 
cominced. 


5 17910 


a ro chat end you will give me leave 
to ſtate, in as clear a manner as I am 
able, the object and grounds of the late 
au 1 8 application 


3 

application of the Diſſenting Miniſtets 
to Parliament — to give you a ſhort nar- 
rative of their proceedings —and then to 
leave it with you, and every honeſt man, 
to judge, whether a Diſſenter, eſpecial- 
ly one of thoſe religious principles you 
and I profeſs, is not highly cenſurable 
for oppoſing this deſign; greatly to 
blame for being neutral towards it ; and 
in every view worthy of commendation 
for promoting it to the utmoſt of his 
power, ſo far as conſiſts with prudence, 
* and a probability of ſucceſs? 


THE object of the late pete 
to Parliament, was to obtain a legal 
ſecurity for Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſ- 
ters againſt thoſe penalties to which ſuch 
of them are liable, as cannot eonſci- 
_entiouſly comply with the terms of the 
Toleration Act; and alſo to obtain re- 
lief for Tutors and Schoolmaſters from 
thoſe oppreſſive laws to which they are 
expoſed, and from the inconveniences 
which they do actually ſuffer, in endea- 
| B 2 youring 
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1 3 
vouring from time to time to get the na- 
tural courſe of thoſe laws obſtructed. 


Tu penal laws againſt Diſſenting 
Miniſters are very ſevere. They are 
not to come or be, unleſs in paſſing up- 
on the road, within five miles of any 
city or town corporate, or borough that 
ſends burgeſſes to parliament; or within 
five miles of any pariſh, town, or place, 
where they have taken upon them to 
preach; upon forfeiture, for every ſuch 
offence, of the ſum of forty pounds; 
one third to the King, another third to 
the poor of the pariſh, and another to 
him that ſhall ſue for it.” And if ſach 
perſon keep a ſchool, he. ſhall- forfeit 
likewiſe, for every ſuch offence, *«* forty 
pounds ; and any two juſtices of the 
peace may, upon oath made of any of 

theſe offences, commit ſuch offender for 

- fix months without bail or main-prize.” 

They are alſo liable, on conviction up- 

on oath of two witneſſes, before one or 

more juſtices of the peace, of having 

© preached ; 
I 


| 1 59891 


preached; for the firſt offence, to a pe- 


nalty of twenty pounds; and for every 
ſuch offence afterwards, to a penalty of 
forty pounds. And b: another act, for 
every ſuch offence they are liable to ſuf- 
fer three months impriſonment in the 
common . jail, without bail or main- 
prize. And every time they adminiſter 
the Lord's Supper, they are liable to a 
penalty of one hundred pounds; one 
moiety to go to the King, another 


moiety to be divided between the poor 


of the parith, and ſuch perſon or per- 
ſons as ſhall ſue for the ſame by action 
of debt, bill, plaint, or information 
in any court of record, wherein no 
eſſoign, protection, or wager of law 
all be allowed. 


As to Tutors and Schoolmaſte rs, they 
are obliged before the Archbiſhop, 
Biſhop, or Ordinary of the dioceſe; to 
ſubſcribe a declaration, that they will 
conform to the liturgy of the Church 
of England, as by law eſtabliſhed,” on 

B 3 pain 
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| pain of forfeiting their ſchools, and be- 


ing utterly diſabled, and, ipſo facto, de- 
prived of the ſame. And if they in- 
ſtruct or teach youth in any private houſe 
or family, before licence obtained from 
the Archbiſhop, Biſhop, or Ordinary of 
the dioceſe, and ſubſcribing the above- 
mentioned declaration, they are ** for 
the firſt offence to ſuffer three months 
impriſonment, without bail; and, for 
every ſubſequent offence, beſides the like 


impriſonment for three months, to for- 


feit five pounds to the King.” It is al- 
ſo by another act made * unlawful for 


any perſon, who does not frequent 


divine ſervice eſtabliſhed by the laws 


of this kingdom, and carry him or 


herſelf reverently, decently and or- 
derly there, to teach any publick or 
private ſchool, or take any boarders, or 


tablers, that are taught or inſtructed by 


him or herſelf, or any other; upon pain 


for every ſuch offence, to forfeit the ſum 


of forty pounds *. 


* See the caſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenting Mini- 
ſters and Schoolmaſters. 


Ir 
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+ Ir were needleſs, Sir, to point out to 
you, or to any man, in theſe times, 
wherein the principles of religious li- 
berty are ſo generally underſtood, the 
injuſtice and inhumanity of theſe laws. 
Nay there are few, I ſuppoſe, but will 
admit that they are as contrary to every 
maxim of ſound policy in a commer- 
cial ſtate, as they are to the ſpirit of 
the Chriſtian Religion. Vet theſe ſtatutes 
remain unrepealed. All Diſſenters there- 
fore are diſabled by law from acting in 
the capacity of Tutors or Schoolmaſters ; 
nor do they act as ſuch but under con- 
nivance. The caſe is indeed different 
as to their Miniſters. The Toleration 
Act, which was paſſed juſt after the ever- 
-memorable Revolution in 1688, has ex- 
empted thoſe of them from the penal- 
ties juſt recited, who ſubſcribe the doc- 
trinal articles of the Church of Eng- 
land; but as to ſuch who do not ſub- 
ſcribe thoſe articles, the penal laws re- 
main in full force againſt them. 


B 4 Now 
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: ad 
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8. J 
Now the preſent ſtate of Proteſtant 


Diſſenting Miniſters is this. Many of 


them do not hold ſeveral doctrines con- 
tained in the articles; others do believe 
them in the main, but not every part 
of them; and a conſiderable number of 
them do readily aſſent to them all: and 
ſome of theſe laſt, as well as the others, 
cannot conſcientiouſly ſubſcribe the ar- 
ticles, as they apprehend the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate's requiring ſubſcription to expla- 
natory articles of faith, to be an invaſion 
on the rights of conſcience, and the 


ſole authority of Chriſt as King in bis 


Church. So that the fact is, many can- 


not ſubſcribe, and few, comparatively 
ſpeaking, have ſubſcribed. . Now, will 
any one ſay, that perſans thus circum- 


ſtanced, gel, of any crime in not 
complying with the terms of the Toler- 


ation Act, or that for ſuch conduct 


they really merit the vengeance de- 


nounced on them in the above- mentioned 


ſtatutes? 


SY Bur 


(os). | 
Bor it has been faid,.* Where is tho 
grievarice, ſeeing theſe laws are not car- 
ried into execution? Is it not time 
enough to complain, when you actually 
do ſuffer for the ſake of conſcience? 
It is readily acknowledged, ſuch is the 
unreaſonableneſs and cruelty of theſe 
laws, ſuch the lenity of the preſent Go- 


vernment, and ſuch the moderation of 


the Biſhops, that the Diſſenters are un- 


der no apprehenſions of proſecutions be- 


ing begun by, or receiving any coun- 
tenance from authority. Yet, the ex- 
iſtence of laws contrary to every idea of 
reaſon, juſtice and humanity, is itſelf 
a grievance; and muſt give pain to 
generous minds, eſpecially to thoſe, 
who, though peaceable ſubjects and 
guilty of no offence againſt the State, 
are liable to ſuffer by them. Not to 
ſay what ill uſe may be made of theſe 
laws in terrorem, on certain occaſions, 
to oblige men to a conduct not ſtrictly 
conformable to their own idea of truth 
and juſtice. Beſides, real grievances 
there 
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probability of any thing of this een 


1 5 
chere have been, and frequently are in 
the caſe of Tutors and Schoolmaſters, 
who have been proceeded againſt in the 
ſpiritual courts, till by the favour of the 
Biſhops, or by a Noli- proſequi from the 


' Crown upon the removal of ſuch cauſes 


into the temporal courts, theſe proſecu- 
tions have been ſtopped. To which I 


will add, that however diſpoſed Govern- 


ment may be, and actually is, to hold 
back the rod of perſecution ; yet it may 
ſo happen that that friendly office may 


not be in their power. For, as the re- 
ward the law offers to the proſecutor, 
particularly in one inſtance, may be 


likely enough to ſtimulate malicious and 
avaritious perſons to that odious bu- 


ſineſs, fo, ſuch perſons becoming enti- 
tled to theſe wages of iniquity, and le- 


gally demanding them, a Noli-proſequi 


from the Crown cannot ſet afide their 
ſuit 11 2450. | 


P 


Bor, admitting that there is little 


455 


wr] | 

our time, who ſhall ſay what changes 
may take place hereafter? And when 
Government becomes itſelf diſpoſed to 
perſecute, every one ſees, it will not be 
a time to implore its aſſiſtance for the 
removing perſecuting laws. At that fad 
period, ſhould it ever arrive, what would 
poſterity fay of us had we indolently ne- 
glected ſuing for relief when many were 
of opinion, and upon good grounds, 
that there was a reaſonable proſpe& of 
obtaining it ? Some, indeed, have faid, 
that when the State becomes diſpoſed to 
perſecute, eyen a legal ſecurity is but a 
feeble one againſt it. But that ſecurity 
is, under Providence, the beſt which 
the mutable condition of all worldly af- 
fairs will admit. And a perfect Tolera- 
tion, ſuch as true policy, humanity and 
religion dictate, once paſſed into a law, 
and that in conſequence of a full, free 
and accurate diſcuſſion of the matter; I 


ſay ſuch a Toleration would be a fence | 


againſt tyranny, which neither the arts 
2 nor 
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1. 


nor inſolence of perſecution. would eaſily 
deſtroy. 


Tux great object then was to obtain 
a legal ſecurity againſt the penal laws. 
But this could only be done by taking 
off the ſubſcription required by the To- 
leration Act to the doctrinal articles 
of the Church of England, and by ſub- 
ſtituting in the room of it a declaration 
of our belief of the Holy Scriptures. To 
which it was foreſeen there would ariſe 
objections from two quarters; though 
it was hoped thoſe objections would be 
eaſily removed, as it would be found 
upon reflection that they have little 
weight in them, however capable of 
being ſo diſguiſed as to hurt many ſerious 
minds. 


i 


a 


SoME perſons, it was judged, would 
have their difficulties about joining in a 
petition to be excuſed from ſubſcribing 
to the articles, as apprehending it as- 
furd for thoſe to do ſo who could ſub- 

| {cribe ; 


. 4. 

ſeribe; ful, as it would betray i in them 
an indifference to the doctrines contain- 
ed in the articles; and dangerous, as the 
ſucceſs of the petition might prove an 
occaſion of the greater ſpread of error. 
Theſe objections, it was apprehended, 
were pregnant with ſuch injurious reflec- 
tions on the principles of thoſe that 
might poſſibly through weakneſs urge 
them, that it was ſcarce imaginable they 
would make any deep imprefſion, except 
ON A = few. 


 Troven a man can himſelf labſcribe, 
it is not ſurely abſurd i in him to pray that 
neither himſelf nor others may be com- 
pelled to do fo by the terror of fines and 


impriſonments. On the contrary, to with- 


hold ſuch prayer, (when the withholding 


it may have a conſiderable influence to 


prevent the ſucceſs of the, application) 
is in effect to perſecute. But if it be 
ſaid, „Let the penal laws be repealed ; 
that may be done, without our praying 
for the taking off the ſubſcription :” 1 


anſwer, the repealing the penal laws 
would 
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would be taking off the ſubſcription z 


| for the repeal of the penal laws would 
„be a total annibilation of that part of 
the Tolerarion Act which requires ſub- 


feription. So that whoever ſays, it is 
abſurd for thoſe who can and do ſub- 
ſcribe, to pray that others may not be 
obliged to ſubſcribe in order to their 


eſcaping the penalties of preceding Sta- 
tutes; that man ſays in other words, 


that it is abſurd to pray that men may 
not ſuffer for conſcience ſake, 


AND this being the caſe, the objec- 
tion that it is /inful for Calviniſts to join 
in a petition to take off the ſubſcription, 


as it would expreſs an indifference to the 
doctrinal principles they hold, falls of 
courſe. No indifference is hereby,” exe 


preſſed to thoſe principles; ; but on the 


contrary rather a. Jealouſy. for, their ho- 


nour, chat they may not be underſtood 


to be, what they really ure not, perſecu- 


ting principles. Beſides, the ſtate in 
Which the ſucceſs of .the late, application 
would have left one who is zealous for 


: thoſe 


. 


[ 15 
thoſe principles, would have been equally 
as favourable. to, his with of publickly 
declaring his ſentiments, as that he is 
now in: fof it would have left him at 
full liberty to declare his faith, and to 


contend for it, where, Wen. and in 
what manner he pleaſed. 


Non is the laſt ob; VR leſs f futile, 
that it would. be dangerous to join in 
ſuch a petition, as the ſucceſs of it 
might proye an occaſian of the greater 
ſpread of error. Indeed, Sir, he who 
thus reaſons, be his religious principles 
what they may, pays a very ill compli- 
ment to them. Sure I am the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt wants not the ſupport of the 
ſword, It was not firſt propagated. in the 
world by ſuch means, nor has it ever oy 
courted them. TRE WEAPONS or R 
WARFARE ARE NOT CARNAL, BUT SPL- 
RITUAL. Nay. I may venture to afficm, 
chat the tribute of worldly ſplendor and 
magnificence which the civil power of- 
wan preſented at the ſhrine of Chriſ- 

 tianity, 


72 


1 16 J d 
tianity, when it firſt became the eſtas 
bliſhed religion, tended infinitely more 
to diſgrace and impoveriſh it, than all 
the inſults that have been offered to it 
by perſecution. | A quiet peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gifts of Providence, is 4 
bleſſing which every good man would 

ih others who differ from him may 
enjoy as well as himſelf. ' And fo far 
will he be from apprehending any danget 
to the truth, from the opportunity 


which ſach a ſtate of ſecurity will give 


ES SEP | aA 


&h freely to utter their obj ections to 
it; that he will reaſonably expect the 
glelteſt advantages to it. Nobly diſdain- 


ing all foreign worldly ſupport, and 
"truſting i in the armour of righteouſheſs, 


he will gladly. __ the enemy where, 
nen, and how 


rouſly give him every external advantage 
he can deſire, and not doubt but, 
"through God and the arguments of his 
word, he ſhall prevail againſt” all the 
powerful oppoſition of error and fin. 
But on the contrary, the moment he 
TEMP flies 


will: he will gene 


« | 


« | 


flies to the ſword in defence of his reli- 
gious principles, or fondly hopes to obtain 
ſecurity for them behind the barriers of 
worldly emoluments or penalties which 
others may raiſe about him; that mo- 
ment, I ſay, he loſes fight of the grand 
object, he betrays a want of confidence 
in Chriſt the great Head of the church, 
he violates his oath of allegiance to his 
Sovereign, he ' induces a ſuſpicion in 
others that the truth is not on the ſide 


of thoſe doctrines for which he contends, 


in ſhort he weakly, if not treacherouſly, 
abandons them to the inſult of oppoſers. 


AND now to apply this to the matter 
before us. Is the taking off the ſub- 
ſcription, and thereby freeing perſons of 


the oppoſite ſentiments from a liableneſs 


to ſuffer for thoſe ſentiments, 1s this to 
be conſidered as giving them any undue 


advantage, or opening the way for 


the ſpread of error? If the general rea- 
ſoning now uſed be juſt, it is not. Be- 
ſides, notwithſtanding the preſent re- 

| C ſtraint 


[ 8 } 
ſtraint of the laws, we do ſee that men 
ſhun not to declare their opinions, 
be they ever ſo erroneous, or contrary 
to the word of God. And whoever is 
at all acquaiyted with human nature, 


and the hiſtory of this country, muſt 


know that oppoſition irritates, and that 
the readieſt way to{promote any religious 
tenet, is to ſubject the patrons and de- 


fenders of it to temporal pains and pe- 
nalties. The objection therefore, that 


the ſucceſs of the late application to 
Parliament would have been injurious to 


the truth, and that of conſequence it 


would be dangerous for the friends of it, 


to give it their ſupport; is you _ vir, 
_—y groundleſs. 


Bur, as it was forefeen that ſome 
would have their difficulties about taking 


off the ſubſcription, ſo likewiſe that 
others might poſſibly object to the mak- 
ing a declaration of their belief of the 
Scriptures in the room of it. Indeed, to 
the matter of ſuch declaration no one 


among 


— 
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among the Difſenting Miniſters eould 
have any objection of conſcience, fince 
they are all agreed in the divinity of the 
Scriptures: Nor could thoſe among 
1 them who are moſt jealous of an im- 
poſing power in matters of religion, 
conſider the requiring ſuch declaration 
in the ſame exceptionable light, as the 
requiring explanatory articles of faith, 
however true; ſince the former is a di- 
vine, the latter a human teſt. Some 
1 nevertheleſs might apprehend that the 
making even this declaration, in order 
to obtain a legal ſecurity againſt penal 
laws, would imply in it an acknowledge- 
ment that the Civil Magiſtrate hath a 
right to abridge men, otherwiſe good 
ſubjects, of their natural claims, for not 
-conforming to a declaration of faith he | 
impoſes. But this does not appear : it „ 
| would indeed imply an acknowledge- | 
ment of the Civil Magiſtrate's power, 
but not of his right. A compliance 
therefore with the requiſition of Legiſla- 
- ture in this inſtance, could ſcarce be 


C 2 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to affect the conſcience of any 
Diſſenting Miniſter, But, however de- 


ſirable it might be for the ſake of reli- 


gious liberty in general, and of thoſe 


who diſbelieve Chriſtianity, that no decla- 


ration of their faith at all ſhould be re- 
quired, this they foreſaw was a point 
pot to be obtained. Wherefore the 
whole buſineſs they concluded would be 
reduced to this ſhort queſtion—Whe- 
ther, by making a declaration of their 
belief of the Scriptures, they ſhould ſe- 
cure to themſelves a reaſonable proſpect 


of obtaining a more enlarged Toleration 
than that they enjoy at preſent ?- or, by 
refuling to make ſuch declaration, forego 


all hope of ſucceſs? And it was imagined 


no one among the Diſſenting Miniſters, 


would heſitate a moment upon the an- 
ſwer to be given to this queſtion. 


Upon this general view of the matter, 


it will ſcarce be thought ſtrange that the 
Diſſenting Miniſters - ſhould, many of 
them, a long while fince, have had this 


great 


4 

great object in view. An object to which 
their attention was naturally directed, by 
a love of liberty; by the reaſonings to 
which they had been accuſtomed upon 
this ſubject; by a concern for the wel- 
fare of poſterity; and above all by a 
wiſh, that conſcience, whether well or 
ill informed, might have a ſecure aſy- 
lum, to which on all occaſions it might 
peaceably retreat, without the embar- 


raſſments of any worldly conſiderations 
whatever, 


A few of theſe Miniſters, who yet 
were differently minded as to the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Chriſtianity, and ſome 
of them qualified according to the To- 
leration Act, did communicate their 
thoughts upon theſe matters to each 
other; and were of opinion, that the 
preſent was the proper time for apply- 
ing to Legiſlature on this intereſting 
concern. If they were miſtaken, it 
was their unhappineſs. But what in- 
duced this apprehenſion was, — the gene- 
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ED 
ral regards to the intereſts of religious 
liberty, which ſeemed to prevail now 
more than ever among all denominations 


of Proteſtants ;—the favourable light in 


which the queſtion reſpecting the Diſ- 
ſenting Miniſters ſtruck ſome perſons in 
the Houſe of Commons, when the late 
petition from the Clergy of the Church 
of England was diſcuſſed there, and 
who yet did not approve of that peti- 
tion ;—their firm perſuaſion of the diſ- 
poſition of Government, to allow men 
all reaſonable liberty in matters of re- 
ligion ;—their idea of the moderation 
of the reverend bench of Biſhops ;—and 
above all, a conſideration of the honour 
which they judged. this meaſure would 
reflect on the Church of England, as 
it would expreſs a generous concern for 
the conſciences of thoſe without the 
Church, and at the ſame time would 
not infer a neceſſity of making any al- 
teration within it, but rather juſtify a 
ſteady maintenance of that uniformity 


of 
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of doctrine, which may be thought of 
great importance in an eſtabliſhment. 


Tu were aware, indeed, that on ſome 
accounts it might be deemed an im- 
proper time, or however, that it would 
be ſo repreſented by thoſe who were 
averſe to the deſign. It would be inſinu- 
ated, from the Diſſenting Miniſters ap- 
plying ſo immediately after the petition- 
ing Clergy, that there was an under- 
ſtanding between the „ leaders in each 
buſineſs, and that the two affairs were 
parts of one ſcheme, artfully concerted 
to ſtrike at the foundation of the great 
doctrines of the Reformation, and by 
pulling down the fences of the Church, 
to lay it open to inſult and confuſion; 
as alſo, ſtill farther to foment the poli- 
tical diſputes which have ſo long and 
ſo unhappily prevailed among us. But 
they hoped that theſe infinuations, ſhould 
they be thrown out, would have little . 
effect, as every one muſt upon the leaſt 
reflection perceive, that the two caſes 
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of the Diſſenting Miniſters and the 


Clergy ftand upon very different grounds, 
and that the admitting the petition of 
the former would. by no means imply 
an obligation upon Legiſlature to admit 
that of the latter. Whetefore; relying on 
the merits of the caſe itſelf; the inte- 
grity of their views, and the candour of 
thoſe in authority, they preſumed they 
ſhould eſcape the imputation of any de- 
ſign to diſtreſs either the Church or 
the State, by giving aid to the enemies 
of the one or the other: a conduct, 
which they can with great truth affirm; 
was the fartheſt from their intention. 
And then they reflected; that it was 
ſcarce probable any time would atiſe; 
in which thoſe who are indiſpoſed to a 
meaſure of this ſort, would not be of 
opinion, or at leaſt would not wiſh to 


have it ſo underſtood, that "_— is 
againſt it. 


Uron a conſultation of theſe few 
Miniſters, immediately after the debate 


in 


\ 
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in ths Houſe of Commons upon the 
petition of the Clergy, which debate 
ſome of them heard; it was agreed, 
that it was highly eligible to obtain the 
benefit of the preſent diſpoſition of the 
Houſe, and petition fot that relief which 
they had ſo long defired, and had been 
waiting for a proper opportunity to ob- 
tain. But it naturally occurred to them, 
that there was not time to obtain the 
affiſtarice of their brethren in the coun- 
try, and make it fo general a concern 
as they wiſhed it to be, before the laſt 
day of receiving petitiohs would be over. 
It was therefore apprehended, they 
ſhould ſcarce be able to apply during 
the preſent Seffion. However, they re- 
folved to call a meeting of their bre- 
thren in and about London, to conſider 
of the beſt means to purſue this great 
deſign, and to chooſe a Committee for 
that purpoſe: and accordingly iſſued 


printed ſummons's for Thurſday, March 
the fifth. 


IN 
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L IN the interval, ſome others of the 
London Miniſters appointed a meeting 
of the General Body for the Wedneſ- 
day. At that meeting, which conſiſt- 
ed of fifty perſons, intimations were 
given : of the , favourable diſpoſition 
of Government; which intelligence, 
was ſtated in ſuch a manner, as to leave 
no ground of blame upon thoſe who 
gave it, nor any imputation of failure 
of promiſe in thoſe to whom it related. 
Accordingly the following reſolutions 
were put to the vote, and objected to by 
one perſon only— That the taking off 
the ſubſcription required of Proteſtant 
Diſſenting Miniſters, and. the obtain- 
ing relief for Tutors and School-maſters, 
are very defirable and important objects ; 
That a Committee of fifteen perſons 
be choſen to concert and purſue ſuch mea- 
ſures, and to make ſuch applications, as 
may be neceſſary to carry theſe purpoſes 
into execution; and — That the Com- 
mittee be empowered to convene the 
General Body as occaſion may require. 

| | A Com- 
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A Committee out of the three Deno- 
minations was immediately choſen. 
And the day following about twenty 
Miniſters, who were not preſent at the 
Wedneſday's meeting, ſignified to the 
Chairman of the Committee their ap- 
probation of the deſign. So that ſixty- 
nine out of ninety- five (the number of 
which the liſt of approved Miniſters in 
and about London conſiſts) were con- 
ſenting to theſe reſolutions. To which 
I will add, that at the ſubſequent meet- 
ings, the greateſt number of hands held 
up againſt any one queſtion propoſed, 
was only fix. The very general con- 
currence therefore of the Body of Lon- 
don Miniſters in this meaſure, was a cir- 
cumſtance which, ſo far as it might be 
ſuppoſed to add weight to the merits of 
the queſtion itſelf, afforded a happy 
omen of ſucceſs, 


7 
\ 


* It is clearly apprehended that there are not ten 
Miniſters upon the liſt, who diſapprove of the object 
of this application: and it is firmly believed, from the 
intelligence already received, that there is a general 
goncurrence of the Miniſters in the country. 


THE 


11 
Tur Committee immediately applied 


theimſelves to the important buſineſs en- 


truſted to them. Their caſe was laid 
before the principal Governors of the 
Church, and it was hoped from their 
Grace's known candour, and the favour- 
able light in which the firſt mention of 
this affair had ſtruck them, that they were 
not in a diſpoſition to oppoſe the meaſure, 
But they quickly underſtood the contrary 


from the reaſonings of one of the Noble 


Prelates, who, in a conference with 
ſome of the Miniſters, freely declared 
his diſlike to this application, at the 
ſame time treating them with conde- 
ſcenſion and reſpet. They, however, 
ſill hoped that their Lordſhips would 
on reflection ſee, that as the matter of 
the Diſſenting Miniſters requeſt, was 
founded in reaſon and equity, ſo that 
upon the ſoundeſt principles of policy, 
no inconvenience would reſult to the 
Church from admitting it. They there- 
fore purſued their object, with all that 
attention and earneſtneſs which they 
judged its importance demanded; and 
thought 


— 
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thought they ſhould give no occaſion of 
offence to any, whilſt they uſed their 


' utmoſt endeavours, without regard to 


any political diſtinctions whatſoever, to 
poſſeſs every Member of Legiſlature with 
a true idea of their caſe, reſting at the 


fame time their hope of ſucceſs upon the 


merits of it. 


AT the motion of Sir Henry Hogh- | 


ton, whoſe zeal for his own principles as 
a Diſſenter, and whoſe firmneſs and 
prudence in the management of this bu- 
ſineſs, will reflect a real honour on his 
character, leave was given by the Houſe 
of Commons to bring in a bill for the 
farther relief of his Majeſty's Proteſtant 
Subjects Diſſenting from the Church of 
England; and a Committee appointed 
to prepare it. A Bill was accordingly 
framed, to every clauſe of which the 
Committee of Miniſters gave the utmoſt 


attention, anxious to eſcape the imputa- 


tion of having gone beyond their inſtruc- 
tions, or of having acceded to any thing, 
which upon the matureſt reflection did 
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not appear to them neceſſary to the ob- 
taining the great end of this application 
to Parliament. Had time, indeed, and 
the circumſtances of the caſe admitted 
of it, they would have been happy in 
more frequently conſulting the General 


Body upon every ſtep they took. They 


were enabled, however, pretty quickly 
to report the ſucceſs it met with in the 
Houſe of Commoris. The queſtion, 
after having been more than once very 
largely and ſolemnly diſcuſſed there, was 
carried by a great majority. And, as the 
Diſſenting Miniſters are highly obliged 
to thoſe very reſpectable Members, who 
ſupported their cauſe with ſuch remark- 
able zeal and force of reaſon ; ſo they 
are not inſenſible of the honour done 
their characters by thoſe Gentlemen who 
thought fit to oppoſe it. 


Their Bill, indeed, met with very 


different fate in the Houſe of Lords, but 


not, it is preſumed, upon any conſidera- 
tions that do at all affect the merits of 


it. They promiſe themſelves therefore, 


amidſt 


amidſt the diſappointment they feel, 
that the time may come when their 
Lordſhips may be of opinion, that 
none of tlioſe religious or civil in- 
conveniences are likely to reſult from 
this meaſure, which have now deter- 


mined them againſt it. And at that 


time, they are perſuaded from their 
Lordſhips averſion to the ſpirit of the 
penal laws, that they will readily concur 
with thoſe diſtinguiſhed Characters, who 
ſo warmly pleaded for a legal ſecurity 
againſt them; and with the two great 
Ornaments of the law, -who did the 
Diſſenters the honour to divide with 
them. rp: 15 11 


IT is indeed regretted that their Lord- 
ſhips ſhould any of them be miſled, in 


a point of ſuch pleaſing conſequence to 


the Diſſenters as the general concurrence 
of their Miniſters in this application, by 
repreſentations ſo contrary to the facts 
already ſtated, and which are of publick 
notoriety. But, they flatter themſelves, 
og * though 
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doubt, wall, acknowledge that the poli- 


L 32 
a theſe miſrepreſentations haye had 


their unhappy effect, yet the unfavour- 
able impreſſions they firſt, made upon 
their Lordſhips minds, are now removed. 
And, how much ſoever they may be af- 


flicted with the event, they hope the 


firmneſs and temper with which they 


endure it, will convince the World that 
they have not been moved by factious 
principles, but by a ſincere regard to Li- 
berty and the Rights of Conſcience. And 
Mould the world in general be con- 
vinced of this, all wiſe men, they do not 


tical inconveniences apprehended from 
granting them their requeſt, and which 
proved the grand obſtructions to it, had 


really no other exiſtence but in . 


tion. 


AND now, the grounds of this buſi- 
neſs having been ſtated, and the pro- 


ceedings therein laid before you, I 
leave it to you, Sir, to judge in the 
Ault place, in achat light che conduct of 


the 


— 4 
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the Committee, and of thoſe who have 
been the moſt active in this affair, is to 
be conſidered. The Committee, it is 
acknowledged, is compoſed of perſons 
of very different religious ſentiments : 
and it was natural to expect it ſhould, 
as they were appointed by a body of 
men who themſelves anſwer to that de- 
ſcription. As however the affair en- 
truſted to their management, was founded 
ſolely upon the general principle of Li- 
berty, and not upon the ſuppoſed truth 
or falſchood of any points of faith, a 
happy unanimity hath prevailed among 
them. They have been perfectly agreed 
in the object, and in the mode of pro- 


ceeding; and can truly affirm that they 


have been anxious to keep the grand 


queſtion upon its proper footing, and to 


avoid what might have a tendency to 
bring on diſputes of a religious kind. 

There is not one among them, but would 
wiſh to have his religious ſentiments un- 
derſtood to be favourable to that Liberty, 
which * are imploring of Legiſlature : 


D nor 
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nor is there one, I imagine, among the 


Diſſenting Miniſters in general "hw 


would avow the contrary of this concern- 
ing his own principles. How is it then 
conceivable that any ſhould blame the 
Committee for their zeal in proſecuting 
this affair? J have the honour, Sir, to be 
one of that Committee; and without va- 
nity I think I may ſay, their zeal is highly 
commendable. Nay, I will add, the 
man who ventures to ſay the contrary, 
if there be any force in the reaſoning of 
this Letter, lays himſelf open to the 


ſuſpicion of bigotry and intolerance. 


INDEED the queſtions as to expedience 


of time and mode of application, are of 
very different conſideration. Theſe are 


ſubmitted to your judgment, Sir, upon 
era ſtate of facts now laid before 


you ; as alſo the prudence, fidelity 
and diligence of the Committee, in the 
diſcharge of the painful and important 
ſervice devolved upon them. If, by un- 
dertaking this ſervice and purſuing it 

| ö with 
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with vigour, they have any of them 
acted inconſiſtently with their religious 
principles, or given an undue advantage 
to error and falſe doctrine; if they have 
once loſt ſight of the grand point; if 


they have aimed to kindle the flames of 


a religious war, and to break the bands 
of union and friendſhip which have ſo 
long ſubſiſted among the Diſſenters; if 
they have wantonly abuſed the power 
with which they were entruſted, or wil- 


fully gone beyond the inſtructions given 


them; in ſhort, if they have not ac- 
quitted themſelves to the | beſt of their 
judgments and abilities, let them ſuffer 
the blame they deſerve. But, if the 


contrary ſhall appear to have been their 


conduct, as they will have the approba- 


tion of their own conſciences, ſo they 
need not doubt of the hearty commenda- 


tion of all wiſe and good men. 


Tun next queſtion I have to ſubmit to 
your judgment, Sir, upon the view given 


you of this ſubject, is the conduct of 


D 2 thoſs 


choſe few Miniſters who have been eu- 
tral towards it. When 1 fay neutrq, I 
ſcarce know how to admit the idea of 


indifference in a matter of ſuch import- 


ance as this. Is there a man, Sir, that 
can reaſon after ſo ſtrange admanner as 
to fay, that becauſe the Toleration Act 


| Has provided for his fafety, he has no 


dccaſion to trouble himſelf about the 
ſafety of others? IJ am not willing to 
ſuppoſe it, becauſe ſich reaſoning would 
reflect great diſhonour upon that man, 


and what is much worſe, upon thoſe 


principles which he ſecurely profeſſes 
and teaches under that Toleration. No, 
Sir; they who firmly believe the doc- 
trines profeſſed by the firſt Reformers, 
and have entered into the genuine ſpirit 
of thoſe doctrines, I am well n 
are not capable of ſuch meanneſs. By 
the neutrility therefore would blame, 
though not confidently cenſure, I mean 


A doubtfulneſs which fide to take in this 


affair, proceeding from conſiderations 
either of Conſcience or Prudence. £ 
| PLAIN 


PL Ain as the queſtion appears to you 
and me, I can imagine it poſſible that 
it may be ſo miſrepreſented by ſome, as 
to affect the Conſciences of others. The 
friends of Calviniſm may be told, that 
by joining in an application to Parlia- 
ment to take off the ſubſcription, they 
would expreſs a criminal indifference to 
their own principles, if not be guilty 
of an open diſavowal of them; and 
that by ſuch conduct, they would be- 
come inſtrumental to the ſpreading the 
_ oppoſite ſentiments. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange that, not immediately 
perceiving the weakneſs of this rea- 
ſoning, they ſhould heſitate a while 
upon the part they had to act: no, 
nor ought this heſitation of theirs to be 
imputed to a ſpirit of intolerance. Con- 
vinced however, as I think upon a 
very little reflection they muſt be, that 
theſe inſinuations are totally groundleſs, it 
might naturally be expected, that inſtead 
of remaining any .longer neuter, they 
ſhould feel themſelves impelled by every 
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motive of juſtice, humanity, and reli- 
gion, to afford all the aſſiſtance in their 
power to ſo good a cauſe. 


Bor it has been afferted, that this 
application originated in a zealous at- 
tachment to the contrary principles: a 
fact which, as it has been repeatedly de- 
nied, ought not to be admitted merely 
upon a conſideration that perſons of this 
character are moſt nearly intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of it. Suppoſing however it were 
a fact, that fact would not at all affet 
the merits of the caſe itſelf. It is a 
queſtion not of Principles, but of Li- 
berty. Be a man's ſentiments therefore 
what they may, and be the perſons who 
firſt took up this affair, or have been moſt 
active in promoting it, who they may; 
he who underſtands the principles of 
religious Liberty, and is well affected to 
them, muſt be a hearty friend to this 
- cauſe. Such an one will not, cannot 
forget that the truth, wherever it lies, 
is fo far from being ”"_— to ſuffer by 


men's 
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men's being legally exempted from a 
liableneſs to fines and impriſonments for 
their religious opinions, that there is no 
doubt but it will gain ground thereby. 

Beſides, it is a grateful office to an in- 
genuous rind, to become an advocate on 
behalf of an adverſary, in a matter where- 
in the rights of conſcience are concerned. 
And he who takes upon him this office, 
inſtead of being ſuſpected of a want of 
zeal for the principles he holds, will 
not fail to be conſidered by all wiſe and 
thoughtful perſons, as the beſt friend to 
thoſe principles. It is therefore to be 


regretted that any among us ſhould, by 


an injudicious timorous neutrality, fore- 
go the noble opportunity they had of 
doing honour to thoſe ſentiments they 
firmly believe and ſincerely love. | 


THis reaſoning, Sir, I own, ſtrikes 
me in ſo ſtrong a manner, that I am 
ſometimes ready to perſuade myſelf, 
that the neutrality- of the few per- 
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ſons I have in my eye, could not be 
owing to conſiderations of Conſcience, 
And, if I am right in that apprehen- 
ſion, I muſt impute their conduct to 
conſiderations of Prudence; that is, to 
their doubts concerning the ſucceſs of 
this application, and their apprehen- 
ſions of ſome diſagrecable conſequences 
that might attend the failure of it. But, 
had theſe Gentlemen reflected, that it 
was become-a point with ſome to apply 
to Parliament, and that that reſolution 
was made publick ;—had they reflected 
that there were reaſonable grounds to 
apprehend the application would ſuc- 
ceed ; —and had they farther reflected, 
that nothing was ſo likely to prejudice 
the ſucceſs of it, as an idea that the 
Diſſenters were not agreed upon this 
queſtion of Liberty; had they, I fay, 
duly reflected on theſe things, they 
would have been convinced, that a 
| hearty concurrence on their part would 
have been as prudent, as it would cer- 
tainly have been generous and honcur- 
able. 


! 
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able, Hereby they would have effectual- 
ly prevented the very appearance of diſ- 
union among ourſelves, as well as per- 
haps ſecured the ſucceſs of the object: 
or if the deſign had not ſucceeded, and 
any diſagreeable conſequences had fol- 
lowed, the blame thereof would not, 
could not have fallen upon them. 


Bur there is another prudential con- 
ſideration, which had it been attended 
to, could not methinks have failed to 
ſecure the hearty concurrence of thoſe 
upon whoſe conduct I am now animad- 
verting. The time may come when the 
articles of the Church of England may 
be reviſed and altered ; and it is ſtrong- 
ly affirmed by ſome, that a ſcheme of 
that ſort is now in contemplation. Nor 
is it to be doubted, if that ſcheme ſhould 
take place, that an Arminian turn will 
be given to the eſtabliſhed doctrines. In 
which caſe, ſhould an uniformity in re- 
gard of doctrinal principles be Rill 
judged neceſſary between the * 

| an 
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and the Diſſenters, ſuch Miniſters as 
are Calviniſts will probably become li- 
able to thoſe very penalties, from which 
perſons of the contrary ſentiments are 
now praying for a legal exemption. In 
this ſituation, they will doubtleſs with 
to have the ſubſcription taken off; and 
to that .end endeavour, upon the prin- 
ciples of Liberty common to us all, to 
obtain the concurrence of their Diſſent- 
ing Brethren in general. But if they 
ſhould be told in return, «© We cannot 
join you in this application, as we ap- 
prehend it to have originated in a zeal 
for your peculiar principles, and not in 
a concern for the intereſts of Liberty; 
. ſhould they, I fay, receive this anſwer, 
what reply would thoſe perſons make, 
who have been neutral upon the preſent 
occaſion ? —— 


THERE is one circumſtance farther 
which I had almoſt forgotten, but which 
you will give me leave, Sir, to take 
ſome notice of, as it had an effect, 
though 


( 43 1 


though without reaſon, to beget coolneſs 

to the deſign: I mean an apprehenſion 
that the Teſtimonial required in the pro- 
| poſed Bill would preclude ſome Miniſters 
from a poſſibility of qualifying, or at 
leaſt render their obtaining a qualifica- 
tion extremely difficult. This appre- 
henſion will, I am perſuaded, upon reflec- 
tion be found to be totally, groundleſs. 
As to perſons of a good moral and Chriſtian 
Character, and of whom it may be af- 
firmed that they are Proteſtant Diſſenting 
Miniſters, no difficulty ſurely could lie 
in their way of becoming qualified. For 
how is it conceiveable, that a man an- 
ſwering to this deſcription ſhould be ſo 
obſcure, unconnected, and friendleſs, as 
not to be able to procure a certificate to 
this effect from three perſons already 
qualified according to law, in one or 

other of the three Denominations of 
Difſenters throughout the kingdom ? 
And as no diſcretionary power at all 
would have been lodged in the Magiſ- 
trate, the Magiſtrate would have been 


obliged 
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obliged to admit the certificate, whatever 


opinion he might have of the perſons 


certifying. If, indeed, he had any pre- 
judice againſt the perſon applying, or 
were at all apprehenſive that he was an 
impoſtor, he might put him to the in- 
convenience of producing the legal 
proofs of the qualifications of the three 
perſons certifying for him: but this 
would be all the trouble he could give 
him. 80 that, you fee, no Diſſenting 
Miniſter would have had the leaſt reaſon 
to apprehend his liberty in a more pre- 
carious ſtate under the propoſed Act, 
than under that which is now in force: 


on the contrary, he might juſtly appre- 


hend it in a more ſecure ſtate, becauſe 
the certificate would bring the matter 
to a point with the Magiſtrate, and not 
allow him to heſitate a moment whether 
the perſon propoſing for qualification 
were within the eye of the law. 


Bur, it hath been ſaid, there are per- 
ſons in ſuch a ſtate, as that a conſcienti- 
| 7 ous 


* 
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ous man would ſcarce know how to 
certify that he receives and acknowledges 
them as Proteſtant Difſenting Miniſters; 
though at the ſame time he might think 
them well able to inſtruct others, and 
therefore heartily wiſh them to enjoy the 
ſame legal ſecurity with himſelf. To 
this the anſwer is extremely natural, 
that if perſons are not Diſſenters, it can 


fearce be thought ſtrange: that . proviſion 


is not made for them in an A&. deſigned 
for the benefit of Diſſanters. But it is 
to be remembred, that the generality of 
thoſe referred to have no objection to the 
qualifying themſelves as Diſſenting Mi- 
niſters. And if they can and do profeſs 
themſelves of this character, they ſurely 
who are warmly attached to them, are 
not likely to have any ſeruple of con- 
ſcience about ſaying that for, them, 
which they ſcruple not to ſay, for them- 
:ſelves. Beſides, admitting that this 


mode of qualifying would | embarraſs 
_ thoſe perſons, which yet I am, confident 
it would not, the ſame embarraſſment, 


and 


S961 

and I think in a greater degree, attends 
their caſe under the Toleration Act as it 
now ſtands. 80 that you ſee, Sir, 
there is no weight in this objection: and 
yet what uſe has been made of it to pre- 
judice the grand object I need not tell 


you. A good mind may be eaſily hurt 


by the falſe light in which an innocent 
and proper meaſure may be placed, and. 
while it remains under the influence of 
ſuch impreſſion may think itſelf obliged 
to a neutral behaviour towards a uſeful 
and important deſign. But they who 
wilfully place it in that light, in order 
to miſlead others, ſcarce leave it in the 
power of charity to deviſe an excuſe for 

their err ee. | 
T HAve now, Sir, ak to add a word 
or two concerning their conduct who 
have thought fit to oppoſe this applica- 
tion to Parliament. Their motive, I 
apprehend, muſt have been a diſlike 
either to the Object or the Mode of the 
application. The former I am unwil- 
ling 


| 
( 
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ling to ſuppoſe, as it would evidently in- 
volve theſe Gentlemen in the guilt of 
intolerance. A kind of guilt, however, 
which they are vehemently to be ſuſ- 
pected of, be they who they may, who 
by the moſt ungenerous and clandeſtine 
meaſures did their utmoſt to obſtruct the 
progreſs of the Bill. 


I RATHER hope therefore the perſons 
referred to meant only to object to that 
Mode of application which the General 
Body had adopted, that is, to the peti- 
tioning Legiſlature 0 take off the ſubſerip- 
tion, in order to the obtaining for thoſe. 
aggrieved a legal ſecurity againſt the 
penal laws. But this ground of oppoſi- 
tion, though it may exculpate them 
from the charge of intolerance, puts it 
out of my power to pay that compliment 
to their underſtandings, which I ſhould 
otherwiſe have thought they might 
claim. A man of the plaineſt ſenſe 
ſurely muſt ſee, that the joining iy a pe- 
tition to take off a ſubſcription to articles 
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[ 48 ] 
of faith enforced by the ſanctions of 
fines and impriſonment, does by no 


means imply a diſbelief of thoſe articles, 


or an unwillingneſs to make a free and 
publick profeſſion of them. They, in- 
deed, who diſbelieve thoſe articles, or 


Who for other reaſons cannot conſcienti- 


ouſly ſubſcribe them, are: chiefly con- 
cerned in ſuch petition. But the man 
who can and does ſubſcribe, if he appre- 
hends the continuance of the ſubſcrip- 


tion is any way injurious to the civil and 


religious rights of his neighbour, MA 
and our on that account to pray for 
its removal. And to. infer from his ſo 
doing that he is indifferent to his own 
principles, or that he conſiders the ac- 


knowledgment of them as a grievance, * 


is the reaſoning either of a very miſ- 
taken judgment, or of a very malignant 


Ir, indeed, a way could be contrived 
by which the object of the late applica- 
tion to Parliament might be attained, and 
ak 


8 
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at the ſame time thoſe who think it their - 
duty to declare their faith to the Magiſ- 
trate, might ſtill be held under the obli- 
gation of law to do ſo; there would be 
ſome appearance of reaſon in an oppoſi- 
tion from thoſe perſons to the meaſure 
that has been adopted, But how this 
could be, I am at a loſs to conceive. 
An expedient, however, has been pro- 
poſed, which, if I rightly underſtand 
it, amounts to this, Let the law re- 
main in full force to- oblige men to 
ſubſcribe; and let a clauſe be added 
to excuſe thoſe from the penalties of that 
law, who do not chuſe to conform to it.” 
As therefore the grand end propoſed - 
could only be attained by taking off 
the ſubſcription, no reaſonable objec- 
tion could lie againſt that Mode of appli- 
cation, 1 


Wuar then thanks: induce. thats: 


Gentlemen to oppoſe this juſt and good 


deſign ? Is it a zeal for the great doc - 
| E 3 trines 


trines of Ws 0 ? This ſurely is 
the moſt unhappy way of expreſſing 


that zeal. True, thoſe doctrines have 


of late been oppoſed with a warmth, 
as indecent in the opinion of many, 
as it has been imprudent. You and T, 
Sir, feel pain for this oppoſition. But 
would we wiſh to make repriſals on 
theſe men, by denying them their na- 
tural claims? No, we have other ways of 
expreſſing our reſentments. We will be- 
come ſuitors for them in matters where- 
in the rights of conſcience are concern- 
ed. We will generouſly afford them 
every aſſiſtance we are capable of to 
eſcape perſecution: we will pray that 
they may be placed ſecurely beyond the 
reach of perſecution. And while we 
do fo, we will defend the cauſe of our 
Divine Maſter, with the weapons he 
has put into our hands; and with a 
meekneſs and firmneſs too, that ſhall 
convince all around us, that we hold 


ur principles upon the ground of $crip- 
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